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ABSTRACT 



American educators have accepted the challenge to develop programs that Insure 
the achievement of full potential for each handicapped individual,. Prdvis^ibns 
for special education and related services have been mandated by Congress and _ 
backed by the funds to research and develop new approaches. In this climate of 
innovation and investigation, the arts heve much to offer as a vehicle for in- 
creasing the skills and strengths of handicapped children and youth. 

Mhiletherer are many references in the professional fiterature to the vital need 
for career education off handicapped children and youths there is a paucity of 
material indicating attempts to explore techniques for praviding this important 
component. Therefore, the goal of this proposed research project Is to investi- 
gate and report to the field the results of a Specialized Instructional Program 
in the Arts on the career and life skills of moderately and severely handicapped 
youth. , . 

The Specialized Instructional in the Arts will include the development 

of a guidebook of arts strategies for teaching career and life skill objectives 
to moderately and severely handicapped youth. ^^^ T^ assessment measures wjll also 
be developed as part of the instruct i^^ 

are to assess progress of students participating in the program; and an attitu- 
dinal measure to be used with parents .teachers an the 
Lives of handicapped youth. The content of both measures will ^^b^ 
lated to the career and life skill objectives specified in the Specialized In- 
structional Program. Special events .teachers and potential empi oy- 

ers will also be offered and will provide severely ^nd moderately^handicapped 
youth the opportunity to exhibit and demonstrate their accomplishments in the 
arts. . 



The project's research activities will be based, on an experimental gr 
design, with approximately two hundred moderately ^nd severely handicapped youth 
pre- and post-tested on the American Association on Mental Deficiency's lAdaptTv^e 
Behavior Scale and the Soc 1 a 1- aVid Pre v^at^tona 1 Inventory Scale - Form t. in 
addition, parents, potential employers and significant others working with proj- 
ect participants will be pre- and post-tested in each 5f the project's three 
years bri the attitudirial measure developed. - ■ 

Careful attentibhwill be paid to the evaluation cbmpbhent of this project, with 
prbvisibh fbran Evaluatbr/Observer who will collect^ d^ta by observation and in- 
terview as well as a Third Party Evaluatbr who will cdmpile all project data for 
a report bri project Impact. 

Second- ye^r plans call fbrthe implemeritatibri, mbdlficatibri and corittriued devel- 
bpmerit of the Special jzed lnstruetibrial Prbgraffl*— Teaetiers guides arid additional 
iristructibrial materials will be special products. Wird-year efforts witl be 
directed toward further^ield-teStirigr <*1ssera arid toward the utilization 

of the Specialized Iristructibrial Program to identify poteritial career bppbrttirii- 
ties iri the arts for moderately arid severely haridicapped youth. ^ . 



1.0 ^PROJECT BACKGR0UND 



X 
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- I ntr od uc t i on 



_ _ _ _ __»___ 

In the last decade, changes in public policy toward handicapped indi- ' 

vidua-ls -ha^e-been accompanied by- al teratloris-iJi-attltu and appcoacites— 
toward their education. One area of change has been the increased commit- 
ment of educators to include career education as a vital component of the 
educational experiences rrovided handicapped individuals, particularly 
those who are moderately and severely handicapped. IT the education pro- 
cess is to facilitate the integration of moderately a-nd severely handicapped 
into. the main fabric of society, then significant educational effort must be 
expended to develop^^f^^ s essential tO"th as 

. functioning adults. Included in this preparatibh must be programs to as- 
sist handieappefl persons adjust to a variety of life rbl^s, ihcludirig their* 
- roles as social beings, self-caretakers and as^ prodactive workers. The 
National Gommittee, Arts for the Handicapped (NEAR) believes that these 
skills^ as well as other skllls^whieh promote self-reliance, self-respect 
and general learning, can be effectively taught through the arts. 



1.2 Hi$tbry 



In 1979i tite U.S. Department of Education ^ Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped i awarded the. National Committee^ Arts for the Handicapped 
^ (NCAH) a three-year grant to develop and assess the Impact of a Specialized 
Instructional Program In the Arts designed to Increase the carder and life 
skills of moderately and severely handicapped youth. An educatldhal affili- 
ate of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perfdrming Arts located In Wash-, 
ington, b.C.^ NCAH serves as, the'^natldnal codrdinaririg agency fdr a4;^s pro- 
grams serving the nation's disabled and is coimnitted td the belief that the 
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arts provide eddcators, therapists and bthe^service providers 



uniquely effective strategies for developing basic skills^ improving 
self-eoneept arid eriliaricirig the quality of life of disabled individuals, 
'. ^ The purpose of NCAH's Career arid Life Skills Project was to derndristrate 

through research that the arts^ wheri systematically utilized^ could also 
iricrease overall career skills among 13-21 year olds with moderate to se- 
vere mental retardatibri, Accbrdirigly* a three-year project was designed 
which would: 

• Develop a Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts to 
' iricrease the career and life skills of moderately and se- 
^vereTy Taridi capped youth; 

i Implement and field test the Specialized Instructional Pro- 
gram in the Arts with handicapped youth at diverse pilot 
sites throughout the country; 

• Assess, through research, the impact of the Specialized 
instructional Program in the Arts on the career arid life 
skills of moderately and severely haridicapped youth; arid, 
finally, 

• Disseminate information regardirig the projeSt arid its ma- 
terials to practioriers in the field throughout the eouritry. 

The purpose of this submissiori is to report the results ef that three- 

_ _ ^ J -- 

year effort. Accordingly, the remaining sections of this report^ will: 

review arid summarize Year-6rie activities (Section 2.0); review arid summar- 
ize Year-two activities (Section 3,0); rjeport ori majbr activities arid ac- 
coniplishments of Year-Three (Section 4,0); a descriptibri arid sample of 
^he firial curriculum guide (Seetiori 5.0); arid a report of year three 
findings, (Section 6;0), 

^ _ : .... 3.. 7 ■ 
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Activities of the project's first year._wer€-priTnarrTiy"aeve1 opmental ^ 
in tiatare. Inclo'Jed among these activities were: hiring project stcf^fi 
selecting arud-'Corvt^a^^ with project sites; idehtifyihg local coordina- 
^to^rs and site teamViembers at pilot sites; identifying rifbderately and se- 
verely handicapped youth to participate in the Specialized Instructional 
Program in the Arts; selecting and/br developing research and evaluatibh _ 
iristrtimeritatibn to be utilized during the project; cbllecting base-line 
data bri teachers arid studerits participatirig iri the project arid ideritifying 
specific career arid life iristructibrial gbals arid objectives to be addressed 
by the prbgram; arid, f.irially, develbpirig a sample set bf field-test iri- 
structibrial materials tb be used at project sites dtiririg the secbrid year* 

A syribpsis bf first-year milestones is preserite'd iri the fbllpwirig sec- 
tion. A detailed description bf Year-One activities was submitted iri the 
Year-One Report, 



2,2 Year-Onf; Milestones 

i Selection of Project Staff and Consult ants 

Personnel with background and expertise in the areas of special edu- 
cation, research and administration were selected to carry out project 
activities. Staff included: Projict Director, Eileen Daniels, with re- 
sporisiB.il ity for overseeing all substantive arid programmatic functions 
of the project; NCAH's Associate Director, Stanley MopsTfc, with. responsi- 
bility for monitoring and supervisory functions; NCAH's Executive Direc- 
tor, Bette Valenti, to assure fulfillment of project workscope, 

i 

• 4 

M .9 
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To assure the prbvisibri of highly specialized services in the area 
of evaluation, special education curriculum design and the arts, highly 
qualified individuals in each field were selected to serve the project 
in a cbhsiijltati ve capacity as follows: 



. Curriculum Consultant: Dr. Helen Almahza 

. Third Party EvalUatbr: Dr, William Reynolds 

. Arts Resource Consul tarits: Individuals with special expertise in the 

arts and special education were selected 
to assist in reviewing and developing 
specific arts activities for initial im- 
plemehtatfon materials 




• Se4^^tioii tff Experimental Sites 

Four geographically diverse public schools were i^iitified to serve 
as project sites. Site selection was based on the following criteria: 

. Availability of approximately 50 moderately and severely handicapped 
youth (ages 13-21) to participate in the Specialized Ihstructibhal Pro- 
gram 

. Availability of district staff with sufficient interest and/or resources 
in the arts and special educatiom to particip in the project's devel- 
opment, evaluation and implementation activities 

. Ability to participate in all project data collectton activities 

• Ability fadesignate an individual able to carry out the responsibil i- 
ti.es of a site team leader 

. Ability to designate special^ edocati^ to serve as site team 

members participating in tmplementation and evaluation activities. 



-I r\ 



Project Sites selected W(?re: 



THE_WOOPSIDE SCHOOL 
High line Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 



ADAMSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Clayton Cburity Schools 
Morrbw* Georgia 



vDIGGS SCHOOL 

Wiristdn-Salem/Forsythe County Schools 
Winston-Salem^ North Carolina 



DOUGLAS COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
Lbudpuri County Schools 
Leesburg^ Virginia 
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Pr^oject^ Site Teams 



At each experimental site a Project Site Team cdrisisting of at least 
one Site team leader and up to five site team jnembers was lu'iitified arid 
operational ized. 



Site Team Leaders; 



Site Team Members: 



All si "te team leaders were individuals with ad- 
ministrative authority at the local ..district . 
level who carried out project administrative 
liaison activities and supervisefa on-site activities, 

All site team members were special education 
teachers with primary responsibility for handi- 
capped students educational program who imple- 
mented, field-tested and evaluated the Special- 
ized Instructional Program. 



I'ect grieritation Meetijng ^ 
An Orientation Meeting to review project goals, objectives and proce- 
dures was held in March, 1980, The meetirigi conducted by the Project 
Bireetor, was attended by site teani leaders/administrators from three 
experimental sites arid the project's Third Party EvalUatdr. Details of 
project activities were described, respbrisibilities clarified, research » 
arid data' col leetibri activities reviewed a^id explained. A project cal^-^ 
dar was agreed upbri arid a fbcum provided for ^vcrrcfrigHiitiesti^^ con- 
eerris regar(|lirig project activitige^. 



• Idehtificatidn of Catr^er and Life Goals and Objectives 

A series dfyWdrkshops was conducted to involve special educators at 

project sites in identifying thdsf career arid life gdals arid objectives 

the prdject materials would address, 

Educatdrs were asked td identify thdse skills mdst likely to lead 

to successful independent living by mdderately arid severely Haridicapped 

students. In all * special educatdrs identified 151 objectives iri three 

broad areas: Personal-Social Skills^ Daily Livirig Skills arid OccUpatidrial 

Guidance and Preparation Skills. These 151 constituted the operational 

base for all subsequent research and arts development activities. 

f ^mk^^^t^ a^nd Jo^menta^ticm df Initial Field-Test Materials fdr the 
Career and Li^e Skil Is^ Special ized Instructional Prdgram 

A guidebpok of arts activities designed to meet the identified ca- 
reer and life skills needs of moderately and severely handicapped yduth 
was developed as a culmination of Year-One activities. The guidebook, 
entitled Caree 4^ mi Life , ^J4^ ££0^ect: An Arts Pr^gra^m for Handicapped 
Adolesce nts^ , included a teacher's implementation^gu^tde-^-a-^^ of 45 

arts activities "related to three^jnist^^ 

Skills, Daily Living SkilT^.,...afrtr Occupational Guidance and Preparation 
Ski11s;--evalu5^JjCHr^terial^ and other arts-r§lated resources intended ^ 
to assj:^st"^eachers in implementing the program. The materials in the 



^uide .were an outgrqwth of the project's Year-One development activities^ 
]\ detailed description and a copy of the guide was included with the , 
Year-One Report. . * 
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3.D SUMMARY GF YEAR-TWD AeTIVITIES 




3 A Project BaeRgrburid: Year Two 

Activities of the Career and Life P>6ject's second year were directed 

toward actualizing three broad project goals: implementing and f-ield 

testing the Specialized Instructional Progra^i in the Arts with moderately 

arid severely handicapped youth; evaluating and assessing the impact of the 

Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts on the career and life skills 

; . 

of handicapped youth and nrodifying and finalizing the development of in- 

strUctidnal materials constituting the Specialized instructional Program. 

Major accomplishments in the area of implementation and field testing 

included prdviding s^pecial educators at four national project sites with 

c - ■ ' , - - ...... 

in-service tra.ining in the arts for handicapped youth through a series 

= Of development-workshops; utilizing the Special ized "instructional Program 
in the Arts on a regular basis with approximately two hundred moderately 
and severely handicapp'ed youth at fbur project si tH^iTT order to increase 
their career and life skills; ebllectirig and reviewing field-test data on 
Instructional materials ebnstituting the Specialized Instructional Program 
in the Arts. 

^Year-Two activities in the area of evaluatibri and assessment were botfi 
formative arid summative in nature and included the cdmpilatidn df descrip- 
tive data ori the sample studerit pbpulatibri; pre- and pdst-testing handi- 
"capped students participating in the Specialized Iristructidnal Program to 
oB^in a measure of project impact; pre- and pdst-testing teachers re- 
gardirig their attitudes toward handicapped students and the Specialized 
Iristf^uctioanl Program in the Arts and fdrmatively evaluating the goals and 
objectives upbn which the Specialized Instructional Prbgram in the Arts were 
based i 
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^ Major activities related to modifying and finalizing the development 
of the Specialized. Instructional Program in tjie Arts included developing 
approximately 70 new arts activities throu|K a series of bejelopmerit Work- 
shops at each pro3ett_ site; reviewing ajrEs activities with arts and curric- 
ulum consultants at a final Deve'looinljit/Revi Workshop and modifying 
arts activities on the basis of "all relevant input available from forma- 
tive and summative data bases. 



3.2 Summary of Major Milestones-: 

A summary of major milestones for the project's second year is pre-, 
sentad in this section of the report. The Year-Two Report for the project 
should _be consulted for a detailed and comprehensive description of second- 
year activities. ^ 

• In-Service Meeting of Site Team Members 

A two-day in-service meeting to trai\) teachers ih the utilization of 
the Specialized Ihstructibrial Program in the Ar-ts was conducted as sched- 
uled. The meeting^ conducted as part of NCAR's Annual Meeting oh Septem- 

■ _ m _ _ __ __ _ __ •. . . 

ber 29 and 30, 1981 in Washington^ D.C., was attended by Site Team Mem- 
bers from each of the four second-year project sites. The following 
materials and training regarding their utilizatibri were presented at the 
meeting. 



. A Teachers Guide: 
. Arts Activities: 



Explaining the scope and design of materials; pro- 
cedures for ti^ilizing arts activities and instruc- 
tions for imp|lementing the evaluation of program 
materials. 



A collectionjof 45 arts activities reflecting the 
mediums gfvisual arts, dance/movement^ music arid 
drama, each Resigned tomeet a specific instructional 
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objective in either personal- socia living 
or occupational guidance and preparation skills, 

. Teachers togs: Evaluation guestionnaires to be cdmpleted for each 

activity implemented by teachers as well as ah im- 
plementation calendar, 

. Resource Materials: Consisting of bibliographic ref^^ adaptive 

art techniques and suggested materials^intehded. to 
provide additional resouV^ces to teachers in imple- 
menting the arts program with th^ir students. 

In addition to reviewing program materials, site team members also 

received In-service training oh projected Year-Twp jdata cbl lection , im- 

- _ _ -o - '_ ~ ' _ _ 

plementatloh arid evaluation of activities. 

Collectibh of Pre- arid Post-Test Ba^ta oh Handicapped Students 
Utilizing the Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) and the Social and Prevoca- 
tibrial Interest Battery - Form T (SPiB-T) . ^ ^ 

_ _ _ •'»• 

All handicapped students ideritified as sample subjects at each ex- 
perimental site were assessed on parts i arid il of the ABS prior to the 
beginning of the arts Iriterveritibri on October 1, 1981. The ; Instrument 
was admihistered by the tether and /or diicinary staff person designated 
byi the site team leader as the rribst appropriate Iridividual to collect 
data. Post-testing bf students with the same Iristrumerit by the same 
teachers took place after thi arts Iriterveritlori. 

As with the Adaptive Beliavibr Scale, all handicapped siuderits par- 

__ _____ _• ^ 

ticipating in the project were expbsed tb the test instrumerit prior to 

tfc beginning of the Specialized Instructlbrial Program Intervention on 
October 1, 1981. As anticipated ^ the respbrise format. Which requires 
students to mark responses to dictated questlbrts^ was appropriate tb 
studerits functioning at the moderate ind oT the project's target pbpula- 
tiori. Students falling at the severe end of the project's target popu- 
lation were more appropriately tested by the ABS where the teacher 



Analysis of pre and post data indicated a significant incremental 

gain between pretest and post test scales in eight of the ten subscales 
■ ■ _ • ^ _ _ _ 

of the ABS. Analysis of SPIB-T data was less conclusive because (a) 

the test format was only appropriate to a small per cent of the sample 

population and (b) positive gaiois which were reported :on the SPIB-T 

were not found to be statistically significant. A detailed analysis 

of data results was included with the Year-Two report. 

i Assessing Teacher^^ti4:iides towa^^ Youth and ^the^Xar^^-aW 

Life Skills Project" ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

All site team members were p^e- and post-tested to obtain a measure 
o1^ teacher attitudes toward handicapped youth and the utilization of a 
Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts to teach career and life 
skills was implemented as planned. The assessment instrument, developed 
by the pro^'ect's Third Party Evaluator^ utilized a semantic different.i'al 
technique to assess teacher attitudes on four dimensions related to handi-^ 
capped children and the Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts. 

Overall findings from this data indicated that teachers held a 
strong, positive attitude toward the use of the arts eurriculuriu A 
detailed analysis attitudihal findings was submitted with the Year- 



Two report. 

• eurriculum Dev elopment ttorkshops 

A series of Curriculum bevelopmeht Workshops was conducted at each 
. project ^ite: site teams in Seattle and North C|rbl1na participated in 

four develbpment workshops; Virginia and Atlanta sites, because of local 

__" •' •._ __ __ _ _ . . _ f 

scheduling constraints, participated in tftree development workshops; 

Workshops provided special educators with in-serVice training regarding 

the application of specific art forms- -visual aKs, dahce/mbvemeht , drama 

and music— to the task of teaching moderateljf and severely handicapped 

career and life skilisi ' 
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Following an arts in-service presentation^ site team members parti- 
cipated in a one-half day writing seminar. At each writing seminar, • 
strategies and techniques presented By. the arts resource cbhsultaht were 



"^ reviewed arid new arts activities de^l oped for Inclusidh in the Third-Year 
field test version of the Specialized Instructional Program, submitted 
with the Year-Two Report, In all approximately sixty new art5 activities 
were produced as a result of curriculum development activities. 

------- ■ ^ ■ . ' \ ' 

i Utilization and Field Testing of Arts Activities 

' _ _ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ • _ _ . t 

A Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts to teach career and '* 



life skills was utilized and field-tested with moderately and severely 
handicapped youth at the four project sites throughout Year-Two. The 
" program consisted of approximately 50 arts activities addressing instruc- 
v^tional goals and related objectives in the areas of personal-socf^l skills, 
daily living and occupational guidance. :A complete set of instructional \ 
and field test/evaluation materials" was provided all site team members. 
Materials consisted of a teacher's guide to utilization, approximately 
56 arts activities, suggested resources and techniques, as well as evalu- 
ation instructions and instruments. (These materials, entitled "The Ca- 
reer and Life Skills Project: An Arts Pr'ogram for Handicapped Adoles- 
cents," were submitted With the Year-One Final Report.) Evaluation ma- 
terials, or teacher logs, consisted of a sixteen question evaluation form 
for each arts lesson in the guide. Evaluatidh questibhs were designed to 
elicit information oh such areas as the clarity and specificity of the 
-lessbhi the relevance of arts experience to ihstructibhal a:lms; and the 
apprdpriateness of the lesson tp the fuhctibnal level of moderately and 
severely handicapped adolescents. Activity evaluatidh forms also pro^ 
vided site team members opportunity to offer narratiye comments and sug- 
gestions in order to improvg the arts activity. 
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At the close of seconclr5?ear implementation, all fieVd-test data was 

# * _________ 

■ compiled, arialyz'ed and utilized to revise the specialized iristrUctidnal 
program in the arts preparatory to third and final year field testing. 
Overall, the vast majority of activities Evaluated were viewed very 
positively. A detailed analysis of .activity evaluations was included 
with the year two report. 

i Revi^w^^ndJ^pvisian of Instruc^iwaXMaterial s 

Instructional materials developed during years one and two of the 
project were reviewed and revised during the Summer of 1981. Several . 
data bases were Utilized in arriving at revisibn decisions. These in- 

: eluded: Evaluative feedback obtained from the activity evaluations for 
each of the field-tested arts activities; Input from curriculum and arts 
resource consultants and project director input. The primary revision 
rnechanism.was the Career and Life Revisibn Workshop held in duly. 1981 
and participated, in by curriculum and arts consultants as well as the 
Project Director. ^ Procedures, materials and accomplishments at the work- 
shop were described in detail in the Second Year-End Report. In all, 
one hundred and seven activities were revised for inclusion in the 

* Year Three version of Specialized Instructional Program i'h the Arts. 

i^ ^Surv^y oi^ Instructional Soals and Related Objectives 

As part of the developmental evaluatibh process, all site team mem- 
bers reviewed the 143 ihstruetibrial objectives identified during Year One 
as the basis i'or the specialized IhstrUctional Program in the Artr , The 
pt:*«pose of the review was to select for the second-year i'ield-test ver- 
sion of the program those objectives which were both (a) validated as 
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important educational objectives for moderately arid severely hahdieapfjed 
youth and (b) identified as appropriate objectives for: ah arts-based ih- 
structiohal strategy, f , 

A survey ihstrumeht was developed to review the goals fend objectives 
utilizing two five-point beikart-type scales examining each^^ the 143 

ihstrtrctibhal objectives against two criteria:, 

• ' * - _ ^ ~^ - 

. the usefulness of the arts in teaching each ins tructi.pnal goal; and 

. the importance of each objective to Jjts.-overirT^^ 

In all, the sun^^ 286 kcales*, 143 related to ::the "U^efirl- 

hess of the Arts" criterion and ah equal hlimber related to the "Importance 

of Objective" criterion. Respondents were asked to complete all scales, 
by circling responses ranging from l-"Not useful, "^^ to 5."Very useful*" 
for the "Usefulness of Arts" criterion; and from l-"hbt imppr4:ant," to 
5-"very important" far the "Importajice of the Arts" criteridh. 

Measures of central tendency including mean ^ median an?! standard 
deviation were calculated for each af the 286 scale responses. 

Findings from the survey resulted in the selection of 56 student ob- 
jectives and 12 separate instructional goals for inclusion In the spe- 
cialized instructional program in the arts. (Results of the survey'were 
presented and discussed in detail In the Year-Two Report.) 




• ^vised Specialized IhstructionaJ-^rogram in the Arts 

The revised Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts^ a guide- 
book of arts activities entitled Independent iMm knd the Arts ^ was the 
major product of the Career and tife SRills Project*s second year. A 
sample of the guide \*as submitted with the Year-Two Report. The guidi 
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contained 107 arts activities which addressed iristructibrial goals and re- 
laied objectives in three separate iristructidrial dbmairis--Sbcial Devel- 
opment (previously Persbhal-Sdcial Skills)^ Daily Livi'hg and Vbcatibrial 
^Prepar^atibn) . Approximately 57 of the program's activities had been 
field i^sted during the project's second year, the remaihirig 50 activ- 
ities had been developed during .Year Two and were to be formally field 
tested dur^ing the prbject's third year. 

the purpose of tehe guide was to provide §ite team members at each 
project site with a let of career and life arts activities for implemertF 
tation with their moderately and severely handicapped students. Arts 
activities were designed to assist teachers in motivating, reinforcing 

and enhancirig thJfr student's development of career and life skills. 

The revised guldebdbk was a tabulated three-hole punched binder de- 
sign brgariized tb maximize flexible utilization by teachers. Arts activ- 
' ities were forrnatted and drganized so that they could be selected ac- 
cbrdirig to curriculum ddmains, specific instructional goals and bbjec- 
- tives br art modalities. Major components of the Ind&pjenderit bivirig and 
the Arts guide are briefly describedin the following sections. 

. Instructional Dominns. Goals and Objectives of the Revised Specialized 
Instruct ionaKPr^gr^ I 

_ ■ _ \ _ _ _ _ \ _ :!«____ 

Fifty-six student objectives related td 12 separate instructional goals 
were addressed by the prdgram's 107 arts activities. Twenty-seveh ob- 

tives were related to the Social Develdpment domain; 20 objectives to 

» . • 

Daily Lining, and 9 objectives td the Vocational Preparation domain. 

^_ _ _ _ ;'• _ . : _:_ ^ - 

Objectives were selected for inclusion in the program primarily on the 

basis" df findings of the Survey of Instructional Objectives, Survey 
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findings were utilized to identify objectives which were regarded as 

-both important as educational objecti ves^nd appropriate to an arts- ' 

"J . . .. _ 

based instructional itrategy. QBjectives which received a meari> scale 

score of 3.5 and above oh both the "Importance, , and "Usefulness of 

Arts" criteria were included in the guide materials. In certain cases/ 

objectives which were similar in content were collapsed and treated as 

one objective. 

Arts Activities 

The Specialized Iristrtictibri Program contained 107 arts activities. Of 
these activities* 31 were in the visual arts mode; 25 in dance/movement; 
29 in drama and 22 in the music mode. ° ' 

ATI activities were designed with implementation by the special educa- 
tor ihmind. As such, no special training or advanced technical skills 
in tfle arts was required. Instructional procedures were presented in 
a sequential task-analytic mode, with the educational emphasis of the 
activity on the acquisition of career and life skills, the development 
of aesthetic understandings was hot directly addressed by the materials. 

The Revised Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts became the 
basis for all third year implementation and field-testing efforts. A 
copy of the program was submitted with the Second- Year Report. _ 



IB 
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4J Overview - Year Three _ ■ ■ ^ 

This section of the report describes the activities and accomplishments of 

the project's third and final year. As indicated in the third-year continuation 

_____ _ ._ ___ 

request, all activities proposed for the project's final budget period were 

_ ' ^ . 

designed to realize the following objectives:- - 



% To evaluate and assess the impact of the Specialized 
Instructional Prograni in the Arts on the car&er and life 
skiills of moderately and severely handicapped youth at 
seven experimental sites. 

% To refine the Specialized Instructional Program in thp 
Arts for teaching career and life skills, 

• To develop and disseminate an arts career guide to 

identify potential career opportunities in the arts for 



moderately and severely handicapped youth. 



if 



•To develop arid implemeht a national, state arid local 
; dissemiriatibri plari for project materials arid results. 

Whereas most activities proposed to meet year three objectives were 
accompl ishedi substantial budget redtictioris (approximately 25^) necessitated 
some modification in the year-three work plan. All accompl ishmerit-s arid modi- 
fications will be described in section 4.2 by major objective and proposed 
activity, < ' . 
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4.1,2 Accdmpi ishmerits By Hajbr Objective arid Aclivity 

OBJECTIVE: TO EVALUATE AND ASSESS THE IMPACT OF_fflE_SPEeiALIZED INSTRUCTlONAt 
PROGRAM IN THE ARTS ON_THE CAREER AND.LIFE SKILLS OF MSDERATELY 
AND SEVERELY HANDICAPPED YOUTH AT SEVEN EXPERIMENTAL SITES. 

^ Activity 1.1: Final ize_ Criteria for the Selection of Three Additional ' 
* Project Sites* , 

. Selection criteria for three new project sites were /finalized as pro- 
posed. As requested by the Project Officer, geographic distribution was 
made a primary criteria and new sites accdrdingly ^sought in the Midwest ^ < 
Southwest, and Northeast. A second criteria * equal distributidri df experi- 
me ntal subjects tetween moc^erate.ly and severely handicapped categories - was 
finalized. The intent of this criteria was to achieve a saffiple pdpulatidri 
with a balanced distribution of students along the moderate to severe con- 
tinuum. State differences In classi f icatioris and placement practices, 
together with the wide range of handicapping conditions subsumed under the 
moderate-severe category, required a flexible Interpretation of this criteria. 
When selecting new sites, therefore, district level student classifications 

were utilized to determirie sample subjects classification. General classifi- 

____ ._ ( 
catdry guidelines arid parameters were provided potential sites to assist them 

in Idcatirig studerits appropriate for the project. A third selection criteria, P 

representative educatidrial settirigs ^ was also firialized. The iritent of this 

criteria was td Ideate prdject activities iri a range of educatibrial settirigs J 

typical of those serving mdderately arid severely haridicapped youth iri gerieral . -ff 

The application of selection criteria to the three sites chosen is 

summarized in the matrix below: 
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Selection^'^riteria By Site 
SELECTION CRITERIA 



New Site 



_ : Geographic 
Area Represented 



Distribution Along 
Moderate to Severe 
Continuum 



EdUeatiorial 
Setting 



Raman Resources 
Albert son, t.I. 



Northeast 



S 

i 



Moderate (some with 
severe physical 
hancjicaps) 



Special setting 
for students wi th ^ 
severe physical 
handicaps. 

Integrated with 

respect to abi 1 i ty 



Cherokee Park ^ 
P School 

Enid, OK ' 


Southwest ^ 


Severe 


Special residen- 
tial arid school 
facil ity 


Champaign- 


Midwest 


Moderate and severe 


Integratc^d school • 


Urbana 






placement , . 


Champagne, 11 . 







Activity 1 , 2 : Select and Contract with Three Additional Local Education 
Agencies to Serve as Experimental Sites. . • 

Three new project sites were selected and contracted with as proposed. 
The three new eites were: 

Human Resources School, AlBertson, Long Island. 
0 snerokee Park School, Enid, Gklahoma. 
0 Ch^paigh-Urbana School Bistrict, Champaign, 111^ 
It should^MnSted-4^^ third year activities were funded at a level which 
would support 5 rather than 7 project sites. The option of ellmlnatihg an 
drigiriali geographically similar site Suggested by the Project Off1cer)was 
elected and the Leesburg* Va. site was eliminated from the project. In ad- 
dition to the three original and three new project sites^ a seventh site—the 

_ _ _ _f 

SPEED Developmental Center In Chicago Heights* I111nb1s-.-asked to participate 
in the project at no cost to NCAH» 
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Activity 1,3 : Identify Site Team Leaders and Site Team Members at Each 
Experimental Site. 

Site Team Leaders and Site Team Members were identified as proposed. 

At all sites the Site Team Leader was an individual with administrative 

authority over site team members, such as a principal, educational director 

or special education director. Site Team l^ember at all sites were special 

education teachers with primary responsibility for the educational program 



of handicapped students. Typically, Site Teams consisted of a principal or 
special ed director plus four special education teachers. A list of Site 
Team Leaders for each Experimental Site follows: 



SITE TEAM LEADERS 



Status Site ' Site Team Leader Position 



- Adamsbn J.R., Morrow, Ga. Cherry Edwards Rayfield Special Education 
.0 , Coord. 



* Diggs School, Wihstbh- 

Salem^ N.C. Ann Hairstdrl Principal 



Wbddside Schpdl ^ * 

Seattle^ Wa. Gilbert Kugel Principal , 

Dr. Sharon Hill Director, Second- 

ary Special Ed. 
Programs 



Cherokee Park School, 

Enid, Ok. Joseph Jackson Assistant Principal 

Champaign-Urbana, ■_ 

Schools, 111. Marji Jobe Director, Special 

Ed. Programs 

Human Resources, 

Albertson, N.Y. Dr. John Palmer Director, Educa- 

_ - '^^^"^-^ — - 4:Xonal Research . 



SPEED Developmental _ ^.^ 

Center, Chicago Heights i 

111. Betty Krebs Directory Music 

^ Therapy 
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Activity 1,4 ; Identify Approximately 56 Handicapped Students At Each 

Project Site to Participate in the Specialized Instructional 
Program. 

The idehti ficatibri of approximately 50 handicapped students per site to 
participate in the Specialized Instructional Program proceeded as planned. 
Selection of students was made by the Site Team Leaders arid Members with advice 
from the Project Director provided bri an as needed basis. Because of the 
project *srequiremerit that Site Team Members arid studerits be urider brie admin- 
istrative jurisdictibri arid the low iriciderice bf severe haridicappirig cbriditibris 
among ttie gerieijal -^/populatibrii it was riot always possible to ideritify as many 
as 50 studerits per site for participatibri. The riUmber bf studerits particv- 
pat i rig iri the prbject fari^^d from a Ibw bf 25 at the Jefferson School in 
Champa igri-UrbaJia to a high of 49 students at the Adamson Junior High School. 

A profile of the sample student population* across sites is presented 

in Section 6.0 of this report. 

Activity 1 .5 : Conduct an In-Service Training Meeting at each Experimental 
Sites. 

In-service training meetings were conducted by the Project Director at all 
six experimental Sites as planned. Project materials were distributed and re- 
viewed and technical assistance provided in the following areas: 

t Procedures for administering student assessment measures 

• Procedures, for implemeritirig the Specialized Instructional 
Program 

• Procedures for completing "teacher logs" or field test 
evaluation forms 

• Procedures for cbmpletirig teacher attitudirial measures. 
Activity 1;6 : Pretesting bf Moderately and Severely Raridicapped Studerits. 

Pretestiri q of-^tAi idicaF^ped- students proceeded as plariried with brie except 



tion. Sirice mbriies origirially requested for data arialysis arid evaluation were 
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reduced to one thousand dollars* it was necessary to reduce data cdllectibh and 
analysis activities. Accordingly the Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) was man- 
dated as the instrument at all sites * and the Social and Prevocational Interest 
Inventory Form T (SPIS-T) made an optional instrument. The ABS was selected 
as the primary test instrument because of its suitability to all students in 
the project regardless of level of functioning. The SPIB-T was made optional 
on the basis of second year project findings Which indicated that the 
instrument was only applicable to the higher functioning students in the pro- 
ject population. 

Activity 1.7 : Assess Site Team Members Attitudes Toward Handicapp5d Youth 
and the Career and Life Specialized Instructional Program. 

All Site Team Members and Site Team Leaders jjarf icipating in the project 
were assessed utilizing an instrument which nieasured their attitudes toward 
handicapped youth and the Career and Life Specialized Instructional Program 
in the Arts as planned. The assessment instrument utilized^ Career and Life 
At^tituditial Measures , was developed specifically for the project 
to permit the pre and post- test comparison of teacher attitudes oh 
three scales related to the content of the Specialized Instructional Program 
and on a fourth scale related to teachers' perceptions of their students' over- 
all response to the art curriculum. To insure objectivity of response* scales - 
were completed anonymously using an identifying number for coding purposes. 

Activity 1^ ; Implement and Evaluate the Specialized Instructional Program 
at all Experimental : Sites. 

PReCESS/CdNtENT: Site Team Members at each experimental site implemented the 

Specialized Instructional Program in the Ar|s with their 
moderately and severely hahdieapped students in the art 
from November. 1981 through Hay, 1982 as planned; Imple- 
mentation procedures^ essentially the same as those_obseryed 
__durlng year two of the jjroject. specified regularly scheduled 
arts experiences, the infUsrori of arts into theongqing 
educational program, and the maintehahce of "teacher-logs" 
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to provide evaluative. feedback bh arts activities. 
Evaluation forms Utilized during year three of the project 
were modified to meet the heeds of year three activities. 
The primary goal of third year activity evaluations was to 
solicit suggestidns for adapting arts activities' to meet 
the functional deficits of students participating in the 
project. 

Activity l^ : Monitor and Provide Technical Assistance to all Experimental 
Sites. 

Project Director monitored and provided technical assistance to all 
experimental sites as planned. Each of 7 sites was visited once during the 
program year to-^;assure that project implementation and evaluation activities 
proceeded as proposed. 

Acti vity 1 . 16 : Conduct Periodic On-site Meetings of Project Stie Team 
Leaders with Site Teant Members . 

Site Team Leaders held periotic meetings with site team members as 

planned. 

Activity 1.11 : Post Testing flandicapped Students Participating in the 
Specialized instructional Program." 

All moderately and severely handicapped students participating in the 
Specialized Instructional Program were post-tested on the Adaptive Behavior 
Scale. Procedures were the-Tame-a^ those utilized in pre-testing. 

As mentioned earlier, the SPIB-T was made an opt^^nai-^test instrument the 
results of which Would not be analyzed with project monies. - 
Activity J .l£ : Conduct IResponsive Evaluation. 

The responsive evaluatiori eompbnerit of the project |a5 eliminated because 
of budget reductions mandated by the Office of Special Education. 



on 
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Activity eompile and Analyze Special ized Instructional Program Evalua- 

* tive bata From All Eyperimerital Sites. 

Evaluative data on the Specialized instructional Program in the form of 

"teacher logs," was collected at regular intervals throughout year three of the 

project as planned. Data was compiled by the Project Director antt analyzed by 

the Third-Party Evaluater at regular ihter\/"als with specific reference to 

TTibdifying or refihiriy. program materials. A final compilation arid arialysis of 

__. _ ■_ __ ______ _ __ 

field-test data was prepared arid is iricluded iri Sectibri 6.0 of this report. 

Activity 2>3 : Utilize Selected Cbrisultarits to Refirie Specialized Instruc- 
tional Program 

Consultants met for a two and one-half day workshop to review fiild-test 
data and to suggest revisions -for the final version of the Specialized Instruc 
tidnal Program as planned. The revision workshop was held on July 5tfi,.6th and 
7th in Washington, D.e. A description of the revision process is presented in 
Section 5.0 of this report. 

Activity 2.4: Pr^oject Advisory Group Reviews Program Materials and Hakes 
Recommendations for Finalized Specialized Instructional Pro- 
gram Guidebooks.' 

' Because of pbsitibri ch^ariges arid communication constraints, the project's 

Advisory Group was not actively utilized during year three.. Instead, project 

consultants with first-harid knowledge of project activities as well as expertise 

in the arts, special educafriori and' curriculum development were utilized tb re- 

view program materials ancj jmake recommendations arid suggestions for revisibri. 

Activity 2.5 : Document the Career and Life Specialized Iristructibnal Prb- 
gram in the Arts in Final Guidebook Form. 

All relevarit evaluativi data^ field-test firidirigs^ cbrisultarit mbdifica- 
tibris and advisory grbup recbmmeridatibris will be y^eviewed preparatbry tb dbcu- 
menting the Career arid Life Specialized Iristructibrial Program iri firial guide- 
book form. A camera-ready copy of the Program will be produced arid submitted 
to b.S.E. as part of the f1n?|l report. " 



OBJECTIVE III: TO_DEVELOP AND BISSEMINATE AN ARTS CAREER GUIDE TO IDENTIFY 
POTENTIAL_CAREER DPPeRTUNlTlES IN THE ARTS FOR HODERATEtY 
AND SEVERELY RANBieAPPED YOUTH. nuutKMi.tr 

* Activity 3.1 : Developmeht of. survey instroment to identify p^^^ career 

opportunities in: the arts. 

As planned, survey iristrumeht was developed to assist in identifying po- 
tential career opportunities in the arts for moderately and severely handicapped 
youth* The survey instrument solicited Information from a variety of sources 
on past and currently available career opportunities in the arts. The term 

• career opportunity for this survey was operationally defined to Include both 
vocational and avocational pursuits. 

^tivity 3>2 : Identification of Agencies, Institutions and Other Resources 
to Asfi St ,^1n Identifying Career Opportunities in the Arts for 
Moderately and Severely Handicapped Youth. 

A representative sample of national, regional, state and Jocal agencies, 
ins,titutibris and other organizations providing arts services to handicapped 
persons was selected to be surveyed regarding career opportunities in the arts 
for handicapped individuals. The sample consisted of past grantees of NCAH's 
Special Projects and Model Projects programs from 1977 to the present. 

In all a total of 90 organizations including museums, performing arts 
groups.sheltered workshops and departments of parks and recreatiori from across^ 
the nation were included in the sample. 

Activity 3.3 : Surveying of Identified Agencies, Institutions and Other 
Resources to Assist in Identifying Career Opportunities in 
the Arts. 

The identified sample of national, regional, state and local resources 
was surveyed^^utilizing- the instrument described in Activity 3,1. Where 
appropriate, additional information was sought through correspondence and 
telephone communication. 



Act4»ity-^ ; Compilation and Analysis of Data Collected From Survey of 
Potential Career Opportunities in the Arts. 



PROCESS/CONTENT: Data collected from apprpximately 63 survey respbriderits 

relative to career opportunities in the arts_for handicapped 
youth was compiled and analyzed. A report of findings is in 
preparation. 

AcU^ii^-S^: Development of Arts Career Guide Identifying Potential Career 

Opportunities in the Arts for Moderately and Severely Handicapped 
Youth. 

Iriformatidn gathered from survey activities is currently being compiled 
in a guidebook fdrmat and will be made available to interested parties by 

NCAH by spring, , ^ 

i . . ■ 

m r__ .__.___ 

OBOtCTIVE IV: TO DEVELCIP AND IMPLEMENT A NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL DIS- 
SEMINATION PLAN FOR PROJECT MATERIALS AND RESULTS 



Activity 4.1: Identification and Selection of Potential Natiphal* State 

and Local. Conferences at Which to Disseminate Project Materials 



A variety of hatibhal, state and local conferences were identified as 
vehicles for disseminating project infbrmatibri arid materials. Included among 
these were the annual meetings of The Natibrial Assbciatidri of State pi rectors 
of Special Education; the Assbciatibn for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
arid the Council ori Except ibrial Children. Proposals for presentations were de- 
veloped, submitted arid accepted by all four national organizations. In addition 
to natiorial preseritatibris ^ Site Team Leaders from project sites in Winston- 
Salem, North Carbliriaj Seattli^ Washington; and Atlanta, Georgia Identified 
and scheduled project presentations at appropriate state, local and regional 
meeting*. 
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Activity 4,2 : Develppment of Model Program arid Materials fdr Preseritatibn 
at Selected Confeirerices. 



A model program and materials were developed for presentation^ at selected 
national, state and local conferences as planned. The program was designed to 
1) interest special educators in asirig the- arts to teach ba-sic career and life: 
skills, 2) to disseminate samples of project materials arid 3) to preserit pre- 
limiriary research fi rid 5 rigs of the Career and tife Project. The program model 
and materials developed were provided tc Site Team headers and NEAR staff for 
presentatiori at selected conferences. 

Activity ^4^ : Presentation of Project's Program Materials and Prelimiriary 
Findings at National, State and Local Corifererices, 

Project presentatioris by N6AR staff iricladirig the Project Director were 
made at the following riational conferences: 

• Annual Meeting of National Associatipri of State 
Directors of Special Education, October, 1981. 

• NCAH Aririual Regional Training Conferences, February, 
Marchi 1982 

• Arinual Meeting of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, April, 1982 

• AririUal Meeting of the Council on Exceptional 
Children, April, 1982 

Experises associated with conference presentations were borne by NCAH. Iri . 

addition to riational level presentations. Site Team Leaders ^^^^ project sites 

iri t^iristori-Salems North Carolina; Seattle, Mashington arid Atlarita, Georgia made 

state i local arid regional presentations as planned. 

Activity 4.4 : Dissemiriatiori of Project Iriformatidri, Haterialsand Research 
Firidirigs Utilizirig Pririt Media i 
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As proposed, information regarding project activities and materials was 
disseminated oh national, state, and local levels Utilizing NCAH publication 
resources and communication networks. An article about the project appeared 
in NCAH^s monthly newsletter. The ARTiculator; a brochure describing the Pro- 
jecfscurriculum materials as well as other curri cul um materials available 
through NCAH was developed and is presently circulated by NCAH; background 
information and sample lessons were incorporated into NCAH's Guide to In-Service 
Training; information regarding the materials was provided to NeAH's ten regibna 
advisors and will be provided to NCAH's forty-two state agency grantees for 
FY *83. Plans are now underway, for an article, cq-:autfiored by the Project 
Director, Eileen Daniels arid the project's currTculum .consultant. Dr. Helen 
Almanza, to be writteri arid submitted to appropriate research arid practice 
oriented journals. 

MtAsnts^-A^ : .Identification of Potential Publishers to Disseniiriate Project 
Materials. 

A variety of strtitegies for ensuring the continued dissemination of ^j^- 

ject materials are currently beirig implemerited by NCAH. Because of NCAH's past 
experience with the LINC system whicti involved a three-year hiatus between 
the initial entry into the LINC system arid the actual publication of materials, 
in May NCAH submitted a formal request to the federal goverhmeht to be exempted 
from the EDGAR regulations^ (As y^t| rib resjpbrise has been received.) In li^u 
of utilizing the tlNC system at this time^ the fol lowing approaches to 
publication are now under consideration: 

• Publication of project materials by NCAH fbllewed by dis- 
semination through NCAH's Very Special Arts Festival Pro- 

. , gram in forty-two states. 

• Publication of project materiajs by NCAH iri co'bperatibri with 

• The Federation of Teachers_(AFT) followed by disseminatibri 
through the AFT's 800,000 member network. 

29 ^ 
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A final decision regarding the most effective dissemination strategy will 
be made by NCAH following (a) a response from the Department of Grants 

_ o 

and Contracts, (b) the completion of market research, and (e) cost feasibil 



information currently being collected. 



5.0 FINAL PRODUCTS 
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5,1 Descriptibh of the Fijria] Ji^I^UI ested EdHic m^&j^ ^4pe4:ia1 ized InstrUc> 
tibhal Program in the Arts ^or Moderately and Sev^^^j^ Handicapped YdUth 



The final field-tested edition of a Specialized Instructional Program in 
the Arts for Moderately and Severely -Handicapped Youth is an instructional 
guide entitled Arts for Livino : tike its two earlier editions, this guide 
is designed for special and regular educators who wish to infuse the arts into 
their regular independent living program for handicapped adolescents. Sixty- 
eight field tested arts lessons enebmpassing experiences in visual arts, music, 
dance and drama are included in the guide. Each lesson has been designed: to 
^eet a specific instructidrial goal and" a related student objective in three 
bro#I instructional areas — Social Development, Daily Living and Vocational 
Preparation. A summary description of the colripbsi tibn of the guide follows. 
Detailed descriptions of the develbpmerital prbcess have been prbvided in 
earlier reports. 

► the Organization g f^he ^uide ' 

The guide itself is a spiral bound book containing five sectibns as 
follows: 

• Teachers ^ulda - Eighteen pages designed to provide guide 
users with directions fpr using the guide ; answers tb 
questions frequently asked durin process; 
guidelines for developing new activities; a list of iis^truc- 
tional critical career and life goals and> related objectives 
identified by educators during the course of the project ;^ 
. : and an index to arts activities in the-guide. 

- ■ ■ ' - / - 
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tvelopment: A collection of 42 field-tested lessons 

in dance, drama, music and the visual arts spec 1 fically 
designed to teach twenty- four separate instractibhal ob- 
jectives in the area of social development. 

Baily bivirig ; A cbllectibh of 12 arts lessons in dance, 
drama, music and visual arts designed to meet ten separate 
instructional objectives in the area of Baily Living. 

Vociatibrial Preparatibh ; A cbllectibh bf_ 14 arts 
lessbns in dance, drama, music ahd_ visual arts designed 
tb teach ten separate ihstructibrial objectives in the 
area bf vbeatibnal preparatibh. 

Appendixes : Ah additibhal resburcp tb the teacher^ this 
sectibh cbhtaihs ah extensive listihg of meiia ahd_ prgahizj- 
tibhal resources. in arts for the. handicapped; a llstihg^ of 
of basic materials heeded to implement the ihstrUctibhal 
program^ a descriptidh of adaptive techhiques developed to 
assist the teacher_in making all the arts accessible to 
all childreh;_and finally^ suggested warm-up activities 
to be used before specific lessons. 



The Lesson Format 

Each rff the sixty-eight lessons is organized according to the same field- 
tested format. Highlights of the format include: a clear statement of the 
instructional goal an^ related objective for which the lesson was developed^ 
an Illustration suggesting either a process or product associated with the 
lesson; a preparation section indicating approximate implementation time, 
materials needed, and where appropriate special comments hbtihg special features 
and hints to the teacher; activity procedures outlining each step of the les- 
son in task-analytic fashion; and ah assessment sectibh prbvidihg the teacher 
with a cbhvehieht way of evaluating the effectivhess bf the arts lessbh;; A. 
special feature added tb this year's format is ah adaptatibhs sectibh desighed 
tb help teachers adapt the lessbh tb the special learnihg heeds of hahdi capped 

«s 

studehts. 



• The bessons 

Each lesson in the guide has been (a) developed with extensive input r^, 

from arts and special educators, (b) field-tested by special educators in 

regular or special class settings and, finally^ (c) carefully reviewed 

during year-three by the Project Director, the prpiect's curriculum consultant 

and the project's third-year arts and special education consultants. At the 

close of the third j^eat-,edeh of the one hundred and seven activities, which 

comprised the second edition of the Guide was reviewed by the Project Director 

arid cbhsultarits against the following criteria: 

i Was the arts lesson educationally sound, that is did 

it teach the intended sRill in an efficient and effective 
mariner? 

i Was the arts lessbri a ^ valid experience for the art form 
iri which it was classified? 

i Was" the activity free of ariy_ pbssibil ity {hbwever remote) 
of harming a studerit physically or psychblbgically? 

i Was each lesson sufficiently Unique tb warrant iriclusibri 
in the guide? 

■ ■ ' ' 

The application of these criteria resulted in reducing the size of the guide 

from 105 to 68 activities, ^though the applicatidri of these criteria sbmetimes 
made it necessary to eliminate activities which received high field test ratirigs^ 
in the jud§ment of the Project Director and curriculum cdnsultants quality con- 
trol was far more important to maintain than quantity. 

— Sam ple of Final Fie1 d -^ Tested Guide, Arts for Living * 

The final field-tested guide entitled Arts for ^UYing is submitted under 
separate cover with this report. 
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Ihtrbductlon 

This report presents evaluative data collected during the final year of 
i three year project titled "Increasing Career and Life Skills for Handicapped 
Youth Through a Specialized Instructional Program in the Arts." The project 
was initiated in 1979 and was conducted by the National Committee - Arts for 
the Handicapped under Grant Number G007902260 awarded to the Committee by the 
Division of Innovation arid Develbprnent, Special Education Programs, of the 
U. S. bepartmerit of EdUcatibri. The primary purpose of the project was to 
dembristrate that arts activities can prbvide effective strategies fbr special' 
educatibri teachers tb use in teachirig persbrial arid sbcial, daily livirig, 
arid bccupatibrial gifidarice and preparatibri skills tb mbderately arid severely 
handicapped ybUths. the evaluative data cbrisidered iri this repbrt were 
bbtairied from the severi sites that participated iri year three activities. 

the$e sites iricluded Cherbkee Park Schbbl iri Eriid^ Okiahbrna^^ Jefferson 

. ; ___ _ _ _ _ _ ^ _ < 

Schbbl iri Champaigri, Illinois; SPEED Develbpmerital Geriter iri Chicagb, 

Illiribis; Diggs Iritermediate School in Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Human 

Resources School in Albertson, New York; Woodside School in Seattle, Washington; 

and Adamson Junior High School in Morrow, Georgia. 

The information collected during the third project year is similar 

fn many respects to the evaluative data obtained and reported by the 

third-party evaluator. Dr. William M. Reynolds of the Uriiversily of 

Wisconsin-Madison, during the second project year., Cbmparisbris are made 

in this report between the second and third year' results vvhere pbssible, 

and the reader may find it helpful tb read the secbrid year repbrt before 

reviev/ing these third year findings. As ;//is the case duririg the second 



year^ this report relys on (a) pretest and posttest measures of the attitudes 
of cbbperatihg teachers toward handicapped youth generally and tdv/ard using 
arts activities as ihstrUctidhal vehicles for prdrTidting the develdprr.ent of 
career and life skills among handicapped studintSi (b) pretest and posttest 
measures of the adaptive behavior levels of the students \vhd participated In 
project activities^ and (c) teacher completed evaluatidfls of the instructibhal 
activities designed by project ^taff members and cdhtained in the Independent 
Living and the Arts curriculum guide. Three additional measures ^ including (a) 
evalUatidhs df training wdrkshbps presented by prcjecfe-^taf f members for cd- ^ 
dperatihg teachers frdlti the project sites^ (b) pretest and pdsttest data frdm 
the Social and Prevdcatidhal Ihfdrmatidh Battery - Form T (Irving Halperh S 
ReyndldSi 1979)^ and (c) a Survey df Instructldnal Gdals and Related Objectives 
cdmpleted by the cddperatihg teachers^ were included In the secdhd year study' 
but vvere unavailable fdr the third year evalUatidh. 

Descriptidh df Student Participants ' ^ 

The cddperatihg teachers at each df the seven sites were asked td cdmplete 
a student infdrmatidn fdrm fdr each handicapped youth whd participated In the 
prdject. Two df the sites, Wdddsicle Schddl in Seattle and the Human Resdurces 
Schdol In Albertsdh, New Ydrk^ failed td submit these irifdrmatidri fdrrns fdr 
ThiTFTEBdehts; hence the summary infdrmatlbh eohtairied in Tables 1 and 2 
describes the student participants frbm bhly five of the seven sites. 

Table 1 oh the followihg page describes the eompbsitibn of the studehjb 
sanrple in terns bf sex and handicapping cbriditlbn. There were 107 pales arid 75 
ferrales ^norig the 182 studerits fbr who^. student infbrmatibri fbriris v/ere availabl 
As indicated iri Table 1, some bf the fbrms were ribt ebmpletely filled euti 
infbrn^a tibh re^ardin^' the haridicapping conditibns represerited iri the sari^ple was 



Table 1 

Student Characteristics: Sex arid Handicapping Conditions 



Sex Handicapping Condition 



Site 


Total 


1 lO 1 c 


Feina 1 e 


Total 


M.R. 


S.I . 


M H 

1 1 ■ 1 1 • 


Jefferson SchooJ^% 


E5 


14 


11 ' 


.21 


21 


0 


5 


Cherokee Park School 


#4 


23 


21 


42 


42 


0 


g 


Diggs Intermediate 


49 


35 


14 


48 


. 48 


Q 


18 


SPEED Devel. Ctr. 


■29 


16 


, 13 


29 


29 


D 


13 


Adanison Junior High 


35 


19 


16 - 


28 


26 


2 


10 


Totals 


182 


107 


75 


168 


166, ' 


2 


47 



available for only 168 of the 182 participants. The teachers reported that 
nearly all (166 of 168)' of the students V/ere mentally retarded, arid 47 of these 
166 were described as having at least one additional haridicappirig condition 
(e.g.i orthopedically impaireti^ speech impaired, visually impaired, or hearing 
impair^^T — -In drily two cases, both at Adamsbri Juriior High School, were the^- 
students categorized at having speech impairmerits but riot merital retardation. 

; Table 2 presents chronological age and IQ score infdrmatidri fdr the 
participating students. All thrdndldgical ages were reported in terms of 
number df years, rather thari years-arid mbriths^ arid therefore uriderestimate 
actual ages by an iridetermiriate amdurit. The yburigest studerifes atterided the 
'Jefferson Schddl iri Champaigri, Illiribis where the average ^age was 14.54 years^' 
arid the oldest sto4ieots in the sample attended the SPEED Developmental Center 
i'-. Ch-;c?.cc, ni ihdii ..•here the average^ age was TS.*3i. years. The average ace 
fdr the entire grdJ? of 139 studerits for whom inforr^atibn was available v?as 
16.69 years. 
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Table 2 . 

Student eharaeteristics : Chronological Age and IQ Scpres 





Chronological Age 






IQ Score 




Site 


Number 


' Mean 


S.D. 


Number 


Mean 


s.b. 


Jefferson School 


24 


. 14; 54 


2.60 


23 


50.04 


9.06 


Cherokee Park School 


44 


16.91 


2.48 


43 


47.00 


13.75 . 


Diggs Intermediate School 


49 


17.67 


1.32 


47 


39.09 


7.67 


SPEEB Developmental Ctr. 


29 


18.34 


1.44 


29 


47.62 


8.93 


Adamsbn Junior Higfi 


34 


15.19 - 


1.72 


32 


42.91 


6.99 


totals 


180 ' 


16.69 


2.35 


174 


44.61 


10.55 



The IQ data shown in Tabl^*^?-mi3tJbe interpreted with caution. For 
reasons of eebnbmy, it was obtained from existing records at the five sites 
and had been collected at different times using different tests that were 
administered by different examiners. The reported scores ranged from an 
average of 39,09. at Biggs InterTiediate School to ah average of 50.04 ^t 
Jefferson School; the overall average across sites was 44.61. Thus, the 

average student participating in the third yeir project activities apparently 

c- ■ ■ 

fell within the IQ range that defines moderate mental retardation. 

The student information forms also requested that the cooperating teachers 
supply academic achievement scores for their students. An inspection 6f\^he 
completed forms indicated that the reported information was not amendable 
to descriptive analysis as it was presented in several different formats 
and v/as based on a wide variety of assess lent instrvjnierits . - 
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Ti4a- Measurement of Te a cher Attit ades ' ^ . 

the valid and reliable measurement of attitudes, and the idgntifieat.ioh of 
relationships between attitudes and overt behavior, remains an elusive goal 
in psychological research. While a number of different techniques for 
constructing attitude scales have been available for many years (see, e.g^, 
Edwards, 1957), their application in particular situations is extremely difficult 
and frequently results in data that fall short of meeting the minimum requirement: 
of scientific validity and reliability; The measurement problems notwithstanding 
there is merit in attempting to measure attitudes as they are very likely 
important deternnnants of behavior, and attitude changes are frequohtly corisidere 
to be desired outcomes of educational interventibris. - ^ 

A series of five attitude scales that had been developed and used by the 

third-party evaluator who was associated with the project during its second 

year of operation were used in the third project year as one means for 

assessing the^'effects of project activities; According to the second year 

evaluation report, the rationale for. this effort was that \ attitudes play 

an important role both in understanding the impact and butcqme of the project^ 

and also for examining^ factors basic to the implementation of the project 

curriculum'* (p; 50); One of the five scales sought to determihe whether the 

cooperating teacners would show any changes in their general attitudes toward 

handicapped youth as a result of using the project curriculum; of the remaining 

four scales, onei asked the teachers to judge the overall response of their studeri 

to the curriculum activities and the other three investigated the attitudes of 

the teachers tov/ard using arts activities to teach personal and. social skills^ 

*- _ p 

the skills of dally living, and in the occupational, guidance and preparation of 

handicapped youths respectively. . 

- ___ * J _■ _ __ - ■ 

The five scales use the semantic differential technique developed by Osgbbdi 
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Sucii atannenbaum (1957) and each consists of a series of bi-pb1ar adjeetives 
(e.-g. weak-strong, worthless-valuable, active^passive, etc.) separated by a 
7-pbirit rating scale. The scale Asking the teachers, to jadge the overall 
response of their students to the arts curriculum was ebmpnsed of 15 adjective 
pairs; each of the other four scales consisted of 25 adjective pairs. Several, ' 
items on each scale were reverse keyed so that a high score was always indicative 
of a positive attitude. The third-party evaluation repor.t for the second project 
year contains some reliability and validity data for the five scales (see pages 
52-56). 

As was the case during the second project year, the. teachers participating 
in third year activities were asked to complete the five attitude scales before 
and after using the arts curriculum. Gemplete data Were available for only 
21 cooperating teachers employed at five of the seven sites, as shown in Table 
3 below. 

' Table 3 ' 
'Sources of Attitudinal Data 



Number Of ^ 

^^^^ ^ , Respondents 



defferson School 2 

Cherokee Park School 4 

piggs Intermediate School . ' 5 

SPEED Developmental Center 4 

Adamson Junior High School " g 



Totrl 21 
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The means arid standard deyiatibris of thB scores obtained ori the pretest 
and posttest adrtliriistfatidris of the five attitude scales, and i-ratios 
for related samples computed betvveen pretest arid posttest results, are reported 
in table 4. A number of summary statements can be made about these data and 



Table 4 



Means i Standard 


Deviations 


i and _t- 


■Test Values for 








Attitude Scale Pretest 


and Posttest Scores 








* 


Haximum 

Possible 

Sedre 


Pretest 


Posttest 






Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t 


P 


Handicapped youth are: 


175 


121.43 


11;11 


120.76 


11.05. 


-.25 


ris 


the students* overall 
response to the ar^ts 
curriculum will be: ; 


105 


8B;57 


9.48 


80.43 


7.50 


-.08 


ns 


teaching personal and 
social skills through 
the arts is: 


175 


142; 29 


10.45 


135.86 ■ 


12;84 


-2.32 


<.02 


_ _ _ _■ _ _ _ ^ 
Teaehing de^ly living 
skil Is threagh the 
arts is: 


175 


i41;33 


11.29 


135.05 


18.8:? 


-1.35 


ns 


Teaehing becupational 
guidance and preparation 
through the arts is: 


175 


136.24 


i6;45. 


136.52- 


11;93 


.09 


ns 



their relationship to second year results. First, 5y comparing the average scored 
obtained on the pretest and posttest administrations of each scale with the 'maximur 
possible scores for the scales, it can be-seen that the cooperating teachers * 
expressed genarally positive attitudes toward hand^"capped.youth, the responses 
of handicapped yodth to the arts curriculum, "and to./ard the use. of arts activities 
as instructional tochnioues in all three curricLilar domains. 'Second, the attitude: 
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demonstrated by the third year teachers were generally more positive on all 
flve^scales than was true of the teachers participating in the project during 
its second year. Third, as was true of the attitude scale result's reported for 
the second year, there was very little attftude change between'the pretest and 

posttest administra-tiohs of the scales, the second year teachers had shown 

- - - __ _ - — '■' _ _ — - * - - *■ ^ 

small increases in positive attitudes on tvvb of the scales, and small 

decreases in positive attitudes on the other three sieales; none of these 

changes reached statistical signif icariee. The third year teachers i on the other 

hand, demonstrated a rel atively, large and statistically significant decrea§e in 

their positive attifctides toward using arts activities 1n teaching personal and social 

skills; small and statistically nonsignificant decreases in their positive attitudes 

toward handicapped youth in general, 'tov^ard their students' overall response to the 

arts eurrieuldm, and. toward usirig 'arts; activities to teach daily living skills; 

and a small and^statistieally nonsignificant increase ip th^ir positive attitudes 

toward' using arts activities for occupational guidance and preparation purposes. 

Finally, the respondents tended to be very similar in their attitudes toward using 

arts activities as instructional devices in all three of the eurri_culum domains, 
^ - ■- - _._ __ _ — 

The interpretation of the attitude scale results is prbblemmatie. The declines 

in positive attitudes that characterized the data froml^oth the second and third 

project years (decretiients were qbtainedron seven of tha^en scale admini strati bns)^ 

even though these declihes were not generally statistically reliable, may 

have been caused by ah gnderstandable:decrease in the initial entSiusiasm'that 

many teachers show v;hei1 they are ihtrbduced to a hev; curriculum < ^ teaching 

* Ji 
methodology. The wbrf^shnps that Vntrodjz^d their-, tb the curriculum and its. 

applications, and the fact that .a representative frbm a national brgahization 

visited th^ir place of employment to teach then: hev; tb e;.plby t'le ci-rVlculj-: and 

use its activities, likely led to a high degree of iriterest and enthusiasm that 

42 5n . ' 



they edald riot be expected to mairitain for the duration of the project; The 
fact that their attitudes did not show significant declines over the several 
mbriths that they usBd the curriculam suggests that they held a durable 
interest iri the enthuvriasm for using arts activities in daily teaching 
duties that is not found -ki most instructiori,a1 methodologies. * 
0ne other factor should also be noted in interpreting the attitudinal * 
data/shown in table 4. An inspection of the raw datasheets indicated 
that many of the respondents checked the highest point on thi rating scale 
for all of the adjective pairs on atl five scales during the pretest. 
This "ceiling effect" made it possible for them to" show a decrease, but not 
an increase, iri their positive attitudes when the scales were given as a . 
posttest. , , 

Adaptive Behavior Scales ' 

The AAMD Adpative BehavictE-Scali (Nihira, Foster, Shellhaas, & Lelaridi 
1974) was used as the single measure of the effects of proaect activities 
on the stuQent participdnts during the third project year. According to its 
authors, these Scales mre designed to measure the adaptive behavior skills, 
defined as the ability of the individual to tope with the natural and social 
demands of his/her environment, of fflgntally retarded and emotionally maladjusited 
individuals, the scales are divided into tvvb parts. Part I consists of multiple 
behavioral items considered important to the individual 's persbhaf independence 
in the activities of daily living; these items are grouped into ten domains 
including (1) independent functioning, {2) physical development* (3) econonic 
activity^ (4) language develbpirient, (5) number and time concepts, (6) domestic 
activity, (.7) vocational activity, (8) self-direction, (9) responsibility, and 
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4lQj^ socialization. Part II of the scales* which provides rieasures of 
maladaptive behavior considered to be indicative of personality arid behavior 
disorders i was riot used in the evaluatibri of project effects* A second iristrumenti 
the Sociajj and Prevdcatibrial Information Battery - Form T (Irvinj Hal pern, & ^ 
Reynolds, 1979), which had been administered as one measure of the impact of 
the project on student behavior during the second year, was omitted from the 
third year evaluation because it proved to be too difficult for niariy of the 
students and because of financial constraints experienced by the project 
during the final year. — . 

Complete pretest arid jpQsttes^ data from the Adaptive Behavior S cale 
were available for a total of 224 students, including 25 students from Uefferson 
'School, 35 students from Adamson Junior High School, 28 students from SPEED 
Developmental Center, 49 students frm Diggs intermediate School, 44 students 
from Cherokee Park School, 33 students from the Human Resources School, and 
12 students from Woodstde School. Separate analyses of the adaptive behaviot' 
information were computed for each site because of the unequal number of 
participants contributing data to the study from the different sites and to 
make the results as meaningful as possible to the personnel at each location. 
In order to facilitate a cornparison of third year results with second year 
results^ the same statistical test (the jt«test for related samples) used 
during the second year v^as used to analyze third year scores. The means, 
standard deviations ^ arid Jt-ratibs ebmputed bri the pretest and posttest data 
from each site are presented in Tables 5-11. 

the adaptive behavior data from 25 students at Jefferson School (see 
Table 5 on the fdlibwihg page) shdv/ed significant improvements In eight of . 
the ten domains; small arid ribnsigriif ieaht increases in adaptive behavior \vere 
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Table 5 

_>_ 

Means. Standard Deviations, arid t-Test Values for Adpative Behavior 





Scale Pretest and 


Pbsttest 


Scores ; 


: deffersori 


School 








_ : ^ 


(N = 


25) 








f 

- - 





"Adaptive Behavior^-^^"'^''^"^ 


Prete: 


5t 


• Post test 






Domain ^ ' ' 


1 ICQ 1 1 




Meari 


SB 




•P 


1. 


Irideperident Functioning 


79.92 


20.75 


87.36 


i3id8 


3.04 


<.01 


2. 


Physical Development 


21.28 


2.85 


21.96 


2.49 


1.82 


ns 


3. 


Economic Activity 


7.72 


4.40 


9.44 


3.63 


5.48/ 


<.0l 


4. 


Language Development 


29.28 


7.99 


31.92 


5.16 


3.19 \ 


<.0l 


5; 


Numbers and* Time 


8.95 


2.90 


9.68 


2.36 


2.70 


<.02 


6. 


Domestic Activity 


in 04 


O . DO 


12.32 


4.e5 


4. £.6 


<.0l 


7. 


Vocational Activity 


8.88 


1.75 ' 


9.00 


1.81 


.39 


ns 


8. 


Self-Direction 


14.-58 


5.03 


16.00 


4.06 


12.16 


<.01 


9. 


Responsibility 


4.08 


1.16 


4.84 


1.19 


3.61 


<.6l 


Id. 


Social izat-ioh 


21.32 


5;09 


23.^4 


^.67 


3.24 


<.01 



oBliained in the remaining tv/o domains, physical development and vocational 
activity. 

The adaptive behavior scores collected from 44 students at Cherokee 
Part: School (see Table 6) show a similar pattern. Statistically significant^ ^ . 
improvements in adaptive behayior were obtained in all of the dornains with 
the exception of those relating to physical development and responsibility; 

The adaptive behavior results for Diggs Intermediate School are prese-^ed 



Table 6 



Means, Standard Deviatiorfs, and i-Test Values for Adaptive Behavior 

:est Scor( 
(N = 44) 



____ ___ V : 

Scale Pretest and Posttest Scores: Cherokee Pank School 



Adaptive Behavior ^^^^"^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Domain ' Mean SD Mean SD 





independent Functioning 


83.77 


8.82 


^ 86.32. 


9. 


51 


3.97 


< 


.01 


2. 


^I*hy$i'c3l Development 
Economic Activity 


22.41 


2.19 


22.73 


\, 


54 


1.41" 




ris 


3. 


3.34 


, 2.67 


4.48 


2. 


86 


3.96 


< 


.01 


4. 


Language Development 


"24.64 


8.38 


26.91 


7. 


71 


4.90 


< 


.01 


5. 


Nuitibefs arid Time 


. 7.82 


3.16 


8.43 


3. 


17 


2. 92 


< 


.01 


6. 


Domestic Activity 


9.52 ' 


2.63 


10.32 


• 2. 


58 


2.64 


< 


.02 


7. 


VbcatidnaT Activity 




l82 


6.50 


3. 


65 


2.15 


< 


.05 


8. 


Sel f-Di recti ori 


12:98 


' 4. 25 


14.16 


-3. 


46 ■ 


2.41 


< 


.05 


9 


Responsibil ity 


3.64 


.91 


3.64 


1. 


11 


0 




ris 


10. 


Socialization 


17.02 




3. 


77 


2.76 


< 


.01 



in Tabl#^7 on the fdl lowing page. The 49 students attending the Diggs School 
showed Igis improvemerit in adaptive behavior levels: than did either the students 
at Jefferson School or Cherokee Park School; although imprbvemehts were noted • 
in riiiie of the ten dbrrlairis, in only four iristahees (language development, number 
arid time concepts^ self-di rectibn^ arid; respbrisibilitj^) did these gains reach 
statistical significance. The Diggs stud^ts shot*/ed a statistically hon- 
significant declirie in their ability to engage in vbcatibrial activities \ 
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table 7 

MeariSi Standard Deviatidns» arid trTest Values for Adaptive Behavior- 
Scale Pretest and Posttest Scores: Diggs intermediate-. 

(N = 49) 



Adaptive Behaviqr 
Domain 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Mean 



SB 



Mean 



SD 



1. 


independent 


J=^unctioning 


86.04 


14.29 


85. 


67 


2. 


Ph^ysical be 


s/el opment 


22.45 


2.68 


22. 


61 


3. 


Economic vActi vity 


5.95 


3.75 


6. 


39 


4. 


Language Development 


24.12 


7.54 


25. 


76 


5. 


Numbers and 


Time 


7.35 


3.58 


7. 


92 


6. 


Domestic Activity 


10.57 


4.87 


11. 


00 


7. 


Vocational Activity 


- 9-.0©- — ?r3g 








Self^Direction 


14.39 


4.86 


15.80 




Rei<poiis*ib :i ity 


4.16 


1.50 


4. 


E5 


10. 


Socialization 


21.27 


4.11 


21. 


95 



12.37 


.53 


ns 


1.10 


.62 


ns 


3.89 


1.45 


ns 


7.05 ■ 


2.49 


<.d2 


3.68 


2.41 


<.d5 


5.27 


1.01 


ns 


2.9T" 


"^^1.73 


lis 


3.76 


3.20 


<.01 


1.40 


. 2.34 


.:.05 


3.85 


1.72 


ns 



between the pretest and posttest administrations of the adaptive behavior 
measure. 

The 28 students contributing data to the project from the SPEED DeveVopniehtal 
Center (see Table 8) shov/ed small but nonsignificant declines in the physical 
develdp*-ieht and ^vbcatibhal activity domains*, small but ncnsignif icarit irrprovenents . 
in the independent functioning, doniestic activity, self-direction^ arid responsibility 
CiOTainSi no change in the social izaticn dbrnairi; and statistically significant 
improvements in the economic activity, language development » and number and time 
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Table 8 

Means, Standard beviatioiiSi and t-test Values for Adaptive Behavior 
Scale Pretest and Posttest Scores: SPEED Developmental Center 

("N ^ 28) ' 



Adaptive Behavior " Pretest Posttest 



Domain Mean SD Mean SD 



1. 


Independent Functioning 


83.54 


11.52 


83.57 


11.22 


.11 


hs 


2. 


Physical Development 


21.71 


2.43 


21.32 


4.04 


-.60 


ns 


3. 


Economic Activity 


6.68 


3.59 


7.11 


3.72 


2.88 


< .01 


4. 


Language Develbpmeht 


25.14 


4.35 


26.04 


4.84 


2.12 


< .05 


5- 


Numbers and Time 


8.96 


3.13 


g;18 


3; 07 


2.05 


< . 05 


5. 


Domestic Activity 


10.39 '■ 


4.02 


10.61 


3.85 


1.85 


hs 


7. 


Vocational Activity 


8.75 


1.82 


8.71 


l;g5 


-.49 


ns 


8. 


Self-Direction 


14.68 


3.31 


14.82 


3.34 


1.65 


hs 


9. 


RespoTsibili'ty 


4.39 


1.08 


4.43 


1;D8 


1.12 


ns ' 


Id. 


Sqcial ization 


19.39 


4.44 


19.39 


4.39 


0 


ns 
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concepts domains. 

The adaptive behavior data from AdamsOn Junior High School' (see Table 9) 
indicates that the 35 participants from that location showed improvements in 
all ten domains. However, these improverrents were statistically reliable in 
Orily the independent fbnctiohihg, econo:m'c activity, domestic activity, and 
sel f-di r-ection doiiiains; ■ r- 

As shown in Table 10, ths adaptive behavior data received by the third-party 
evaluator from the Human Resources SchSol failed to show an^ changes whatsoever 
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table 9 

Means, Standard Deviations^ arid t-Test Values for Adaptive Behavior 





Scale Pretest and 


Posttest 


Scores : 


Adamson Junior High 












(N = 


35) 














Adaptive Behavior 


Pretest 


Postt 


est 








Domain 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t. 




P 


1. 


Independent Functioning 


73.00 


16.10 


77.17 


12.20 


2.49 


< 


.02 


2. 


Physical Develcpmert 


;?0.63 


4.57 


21.71 


3.02 


1 .92 




rs 


3. 


Eeonemie Activity 


5.69 


3.36 


6.46 


3.92 


2.85 


< 


.01 


4. 


tahguage Development 


24.20 


6.82 


24.86 


5.35 


.98 




ns 


5: 


Numbers and Time 


7.06 


3.18 


7.17 


2.74 


.25 




ns 


6. 


Domestic Activity 


• 9.09' 


4.80 


10.17 


3.90 


2.84 


■ < 


.01 


7. 


Vocational Activity 


7.26 


2.52 


7.71 


1.81 


1.27 




ns 


8, 


Self-Direction 


12.97 


4.18 


14.31 


4.73 


2.24 


< 


.05 


9, 


[^ospjnsibil ity 


3.74 


1.59 


3.80 


1.39 


.38 




PS 


10, 


Social Ization 


18.06 


4.50 


18.59 


3.75 


1.09 




ns 



between the pretest arid posttest admiriistrations of the scales. Given that there 
were 33 stUderit partieiparits at this site, arid that several months should have 
elapsed between the pretests and posttests, it is impossible to account for this 
stability .without concluding, that the pretest scores were used by the cooperating 
teachers when the posttests were being corr^pleted, rendering the data unusable. 

The adaptive behavior results obtained from. the ? students from Woodside 
School are shown in Table 11. The Woodside students exhibited smill but 
statistically n^significant improvements in the ecbriomic activity and responsibili 
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Table 10 

Means* Standard Deviations, arid t^-Test Values for Adaptive Behavior 

Scale Pretest and Posttest Scores: .Human Resources School 

(N = 33) 



Pretest Posttest 



Adaptive Behavior 
Domain Mean SD ^ Mean SD 



1. 


Independent FUnctibn-^ng 




21.12 


67.75 


21.12 


0 


hs 


2. 


Phy:;ical Devel^pmerit 


13.00 


4.58 


13.00 


4.58 


0 


ris 


3. 


Eeonbmie Activity 


7 . 79 


3.08 


7.79 


3.08 


0 


hs 


4. 


Language Development 


32.27 


4.69 


32.27 


4.69 


0 


hs 


5. 


Numbers arid Time 


n.i8 


1.60 


11.18 


1.60 


0 


hs 


6. 


Domestic Activity 


5.27 


3.45 


5.27 


3.45 


0 


hs 


7. 


Vocational Activity 


8.00 


3.85 


8.00 


3.86 


0 


hs 


8. 


Siilf-Di recti on 


16: 00 


2.39 


16.00 


2. 39 


0 


ns 


9. 


Responsibil i ty 


3.97 


.97 


3.97 


.97 


G 


hs 


10. 


Social ization 


21.58 


2.66 


21- . 58 


2.66 


0 


hs 



domains; stastically reliable gains in the independerit functioning, pfiysical 
developnienti language development, number and time concepts,, vocational activity, 
self-direction., and socialization domains; and a stastically significant decrement 
in the dbinestic activity domain. < 

With the exception of the Human Resources School, the adaptive behavirr 
results were very similar across the project sites. As a rule, the student parti- 
cipants at each site exhibited improvements in their adaptive functioning betv/eeh 
the pretest and posttest admini^rations of the Adaptive Behavior Scales, and in 
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Table 11 

Meahsi Standard Beviatibns, and t-Test Values for Adaptive Behavidr 
Scale Pretest- "and Posttest Scores: lioodside School • 

• ^ (N = 12) ■ • 



9 

Adaptive Behavior 
Bomairi 


Protest 


Posttest 






Mean SD 


Mean SD 




P 



1. 


Independent Fanc'tioriihg 


98.00 


4.65 


100:17 


3. 


83 


3. 


13 


<.01 


2. 


'Physical Development 


?2.67 


1.11 


23.50 




65 


4. 


98 


< .01 


3. 


Economic Activity 


8.33 


2.43 


9^2 


2. 


66 


1. 


75 


hs 


4. 


Language Development 


33;17 


2.54 


35.00 


2. 


74 


Z. 


70 


<.05 


5. 


Numbers and Time 


g;g2 


1;04 


11.33 




62 


7. 


31 


<.01 . 


6. 


Domestic Activity 


15.00 


2.74 


13.00 


1. 


83 


-2. 


29 


<i05 


7. 


Vocational Activity 


8.58 


i.38 


10.25 


1. 


35 


5. 


83 


<.02 


8. 


Self-Direction 


12.42 


4.25 


19.50 




65 


5. 


83 


<.0l 


9. 


ResForr.ibilit:- 


4.83 


1;14 


5.25 


/. 


92 

r 


1. 


25 • 


hs 


10. 


Socialization 


21.25 . 


3.37 


24; 08/ 

■ / . - 


1. 


85 


3. 


16 


<.01 



many instances their gains were statistically significant. On only one^of the 
ten domains at one of the seven sites did the students show a sigriifrcant 
decline in their adaptive skills. . / 

Mean scores for the entire sample of 226 students were alsb computed 
for each of the ten domains and are compared in Table 12 \^ith similar scores 
obtained for the 121 sfudents v/ho participated in the project during its second 
year. As shov.'n in Table 12^ there was a renark^bl e^nsistency in project 



table 12 

Adafjtive Behavior.'Scale Pretest and Posttest Mean and Mean 
Difference Scores for Project Years two and Three 



Adaptive Behavior 
Seal G Domain 


Rroaect 

V o a 


Maah 
Pretest 
; Score 


Mean 

Posttest 
: . Score . . 


Mean 

Difference 
Score. 


Independent Functioning 


2 


Z9.85 


83.63 


+3.78 




3 


75.13 


, 82.96 


+6.83 


2. Physical Development 


2 


22.00 


22.35 


+ .35 




3 


20.63 


20.96 


+ .33 


3. Economic Activity 


2 


5.74 


6 39 


•+1. 15 




3 


6.08 


6.82 


+ .74 


4. Language Development 


2 


23.94 


25.73 


+1.79 




3 


26.61 


28.05 


+1.44 


.5. Numbers and Time 


2 


7.30 


7.63 


+ .33 




3 


8.47 


8.91 


+ .44 


6. Domestic Activity 


2 


9.86 


11.01 


+1.15 




3 


9.54 


10.11 


+ .57 


1\ Vdcatidhal Activity 


2 


7.40 


8.53 


+1.13 




3 


7.84 


8.06 


+ .22 


8. Self-Direction 


2 


13.48 


15.07 


+1.59 




3 


14.07 ; 


15.38 


+1.31- 


9. Responsibility 


1 


4.00 . 


4.10 


+ .10 




3 


4.02 


4.23 


+ .21 


10. Sbcialiiatibh 


2 


19.34 


21.07 


+1.73 




3 


19.76 


20.-69 


+ .93 


results across the two years of operation. Not only did the students show gains 
in each of the ten domains each year, but these gains were very similar in 



magni'ttide each year. 



Although the overall increases in adaptive behavior scores between pretest 
arid pdsttes i administrations of the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale are indicative 
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of stadent progress in a number of -important behavioral domains * it is 
irnpessible to attribate these gains solely to student participatieri in the 
arts activities engendered by the project. The establishment of eause-effect 
relationships between the use of the project curriculum arid adaptive behavior 
gains would require either a comparison group or additional pretest Information. 
In the former case, the gains shown in Tables 5-11 cbulti have been compared 
with pretest-posttest scores obtained from cdmparisbri groups bf sirfiilar students 
attending school at the sev^n sites i iri the latter case, a baseline could have 
been established for each student administerlrig the Adaptive BeJiavi or Scale 
to the students on two occasions before the project begari^ e.g. six months before 
it started and again Immediately before its implemeritatibri. ^ 

. teacher Evaluations of Curriculum Actlvi-ties 

the irideperiderit Living and the Arts carriculurn is comprised of 107 ' 
different arts activities organized into social development, daily living, 
arid vbcatibnal preparation domains. Each activity is succinctly described 
in the curriculum in terms of (a) the instructional goal and related student 
bbjective that it addresses, (b) a written description and an illustration of 
. the Experience that it provides for the students, (c) a list of the materials^ 
if any, that are ^necessary for its implemeritatidn^ (d) procedures for assessing 
whether it was effective in attaining its stated objective^ (e) st^p-by-step 
procedures for its implementation^ (f) suggested adaptations that could be 
used in individual cases, ^nd (gj additibris that cari be used to prop:dte both 
generalization and maintenance bf ^acquired sfcil Is. 

In addition to a'ctivity deScriptienSi the curriculuni guide CDnt?.'''--5 3 S'jpply 
of acti vity- evaludtibri forms and the cooperati rig teachers ware c--p''ete 

to 
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and submit one of these fortns for each activity that they employed with their 
students. 

The first nine items on the 17-iteni evaluation form solicite.d the teachers' ' 
opinions about the activity deserijjtions contained in the curriculum, the 
first five items asked whether the tepehers found the illustrations, capsule 
descriptions, lists of materials, assessment procedures, and additions to be 
"helpful" or "not helpful," white the remaining four items called for "yes" or 
"no" responses to the questions of whether the instructional procedures were 
clearly presented, appropriately sequenced, sufficiently inclusive, arid 

sjfficientiy specific. 

- *> - - , _ . , _ , . _ 

Items ID, 11, and 12 on the form were all scored on a 5-point rating 

scale where a score of "5" reflected the highest or most desirable rating, 
item ID asked if the activity was "greatly enjcjyed" or "not erijdyed" by the 
stoderits; item 11 asked if the activity was "very useful" or "riot at all ijseful" 
in . teaching the related objective; and item 12 asked if the teacher would 
"recommend wholeheartedly" or "never recommerid" the .activity to other teachers. 

Items 13, 14., and 15 were aUo scored bri a 5-poirit scale but in these 
instances a rating of "3" was the highest Or most desirable rating. Item 
13 asked if the activity was "too complicated?' "just right," or "too simple" 
to implement; item 14 asked if the activity allowed for too little, the right 
amount, or too much freedom of expression; aJ^item 15 asked if the activity 
was "too low," "just rights" or "too high" for the .level of functioning of the 
{najority of the students iri the teacher's classroom. 

Items 16 and 17 both called for either a "yes" or "no" response. Item 16 as'ke 
if the teachers found the adaptions suggested in. the activity descriptions to be - 
helpful, and item 17 asked if the teachers had developed other adaptions for 
their studerits; 



A total of 466 forms evaluating a total of 105 of the 1D7 activities 
i Deluded in the curriculum were submitted by the cddperating teachers; There 
was quite a bit of variability in the number of forms available fbr 'different 
activities, ranging from 10 forms for two activities and only one forin for 
several activities; on the average, 4.43 forms were analyzed for each of the 
105 activities. • 

A summary of the activity evaluation results for the first nine items 

/ 

on the evaluation forms is presented in tableal3a or the following pages. Table 
13a also presents the average number of minutes that the teachers reported were 
required fpr implemrnting each activity. It should be noted that som^ of the 
forms were not completely filled but by the teachers; thus the average times ^ 
for attivity implementation, "and the percentage of "helnful" and "yes" .responses* 
shown in the table are in some' instances based bh fewer ratings than indicated 
in the "number bf fbrms" eelufnn-. 

— — . « 

/Overall, the teachers reported that each activity took nearly one hour 

- . . . - _ ■_ __ ^_ _ - _ _ 

(56,Q5 minutes) to implement. The average times reported for the individual 

activitips ranged f^om a high of 360 minutes to a lov/ of 10 minutes with a 

standard deviation of 72.61 minutes. 



The cooperating teachers were extremely positive in their evaluations 
of the written descriptions of the curriculum activities. As shown at the 
bottom of Table 13a, the percentage of items marked as either "helpful" or 
"yes" ranged from 81.69% in the case of the usefulness of the adaptations 
suggested in the activity descriptions to 97.13% for the mahner in which the 
instructional procedures wire sequenced, the grand mean for all responses 
across the nine items was 92.53'i, and many of the Activities were given 
"helpful" or "yes" ratings by the teachers on all nine of the items that 
related to their written descriptions; 
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Table 13a 



ions of ihe Urts Curriculum Activities 



Assembly Line Mosaic 
Beet the Clock' 
Bend, Strecli, Twist 
Best jjressGd 




Body Casts 
Body Graiii 



Body Language 
B0dy_Siliiouettes 




Chalkboard Abstract 
Chance Dance 
Circle of Friends 
Class Song 
C]ay Flute,. 
Clay It Again Sam 



s Eeiiiing 
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HA 



6 
8 

3 
4 



5 
8 
5 

10 
2 
2 
3 
9 
5 

4 



105.00 

21.25 
26.60 
53.75 
90.00 
139.00 
36.50 
25.00 



120.00 
48.50 
30.60 
25.50 
27.50 
_3O.O0 
193.33 
35.71 



21.25 
61.25 



IGG 


ion 


inn 




inn 


mn 




inn 


IOO 


88 


100 


75 


QO 




mn 




i mn 

too 


mn 

100 










Id 


<in 

-30 






% 


100 




inn 


inn 




inn 




100 


IOO 


75 


100 


100 




100 


75 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


190 


86 


100 


100 


190^ 


.71 


100 


190 


100 


100 


100 


,100 


100 


100 


100 


160 


100 


109 


100 


m 


100 


100 


100 


66 


100 


100* 




100 


75 


75 


100 


25 


0 


100 


109 


100 


100 


ioo 


100 


100 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


109 


100 


,100 


100 


100 


100 


66 


100 


66 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


,100 


100 


100 


, 190 


100 


100 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


' 100 


63 


100 


100 


88 


100 


100 


.100 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


100, 


90 


100 


100 


90. 


80 


90 


90 


90 


•90 


50 


100 


100 


100 


50 


100 


100 


109 


100 


100 


100 


100 


50 


_0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


66 


66 


100 


100 


100 


66 


66- 


109 


66 


100 


88 


100 


100, 


100 


77 


109 


80 


80 


80 


100 


100 


80 


80 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 . 


100; 


100; 


100- 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 

1 


100 
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Table i3a (Cbntihuedj 



Activity 



Pear Diary 
Disco Beat 
Dress Rehearsal 
Emotion Masks 
Excuse Me, Please 
Explore ?ourself 
Extended Simon Says 
Faces 

Facts and Places 
Facts in Folk 
Family Tree 
Feel the Beat 
Feelings 
Flim Flam 
Flip Chart 

Grocery Basket Upset 
Hand Jive 
Hello, Body 



liiianjs 
ERiC 



Average 
Time ' 



35.50 
58.75 
16.66 
56,71 
127.50 
60.00 
31.25 
32.00 
47.14 



71.66 
10.00 
13.33 
25.00 



Percentage of "Helpful" and "ifes" Responses 



■4 




100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



75 
100 
100 
100 

75 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

leo 




130 



1; 




T 



109 
100 

loe 

100 
100 



.83 

100 

100 
100 



75 



-83 
100 

100 
190 
100 
60 
80 
75 



100 
160 



Table 13a (Eontintied) - 
Cooperating TDaclier Evaluations of tfie Arts Curriculum Activitiss 




e Rag 
juke Box dam 
Ladies and Sentlemeh 
Let's Hake a 
.ights, Camera, 
.istening Lines 
teiody Role 
^enu Madness ' 
lime time 
^jrror, Hirror 
Mirrors 



of 

Forms 



113 y> J 



lusic in Me 
iusical Signs 

line to fWc 
iumb^ Please 
In the liove 
'aint Your Space- 

o 



5 


23.00 


80 


100 


100 


80 


.60 


100 


100 


100 


100 


5 


81 25 


100 

Ivy 


loo 


■ 00 


80 


75 

r V 


100 


100 


100, 


100 


1 

1 




' 0 


100 

1 \J\I 


0 


100 - 


100 

f wv 


100 


100 


100 


100 


0 

L 


90100 


100 

J y V 


100 


100 


100 


100 

1 vv 


100 

1 vw 


100 


100, 


100 ' 


5 






ou 


inn 

J uu 


mo 


■ inn 


100 

1 Wv 


100 


100 


lOO 

1 V V 


4 


51.25 


•100 


100 


100 


50 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


9 


57; 88 


88 


109 


83 


89 


78 


100 


100 


100 


89 


8 


41; 98 


'190 


100 ■ 


100 


■100 


86 


"100 


J 00 


100 


100 


1 


17; 90 


190 


100 


0 


100 


100 


100 


100 


0 


100 


7 


48.57 


86 


100 


100 


100 


67 


100^ 


100 


86 


JO 


5V 


29.99 


89 


100 


100 


100 


80 


100 


100 


100 


m 


4 


30.99 


109 


100 


100 


50 


100 . 


100 


100 


100 


100 


6 


32; 50 


199 


190 


83 


199 


60 


100 


100 : 


83 


66 


5 


30.00 


100 


109 


199 


100 


100 


100 


100 




100 


1 


30.00 


100 


199 


100 


109 


0 


-100 


100: 


100 


100 




60.00 


100 


100 


100 


109 


109' 


199 : 


100 


' 100 


100. 




159.38 


66 


100 


88 


88 


100 


100 


199. 


100 ■ 


•100 


7 

J 


31.00 


.33 


100 


100 


100 


50 


100 


100 


100 


199 


29.29 


86 


100 


100 


100 


66 


109 


100 


100 j 


100 ' 
75 


5 


23700' 


80 


100 


60 


80 


100 


80 


80' 


-80 


3 ^ 


33.33 


66 


33 


100 


66 


66 


190 


100 


100 


100 


8 


41.67 
37.59 


88 


100 


100 


88 


88 


100 


100 


100 


,100 


4 
3 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 : 


100 


100 


100 


100 , 


40.09 


100 

1 


100 

! 

t 

i 


100 


.100 


33, 


66 


100 


iqp • 

t 


100 
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TalJle i3a (Con 




• The average ratings givefh to the activities by the cooperating teacher^s 
on items 10-17 of the evaluation forms are shown in table 13b beginning on the 
following page. The overall means of the ratings on each item are shown at 
the "libttom of this table. • 

As rioted earlieri the first three -items shov/n in Table 13b v/erevrated on 
a 5-pbirit scale where a "5" was the highest or most desirable ratirig th^t eetrld 
be given each item. The teachers generally agreed that their studerits erijoyed 
participating in the activities (overall mean rating of 3.81); that the. 
activities were quite useful in teaching and/or reinforcing related objectives" 
. (overall mean rating of 3.76); and that they would recontnehd the activities 
to other teachers (overall mean rating of 3.79). 

The next three items shown in Table 13b were also rated bri a 5-peint 
scale, but in these cases a "3" or "dust right" was the highest or most 
desirable rating for each item, the teachers dudged that the activities 
tended to be a little too complicated for their studerits (overall mean ratirig 
of 2.88), while being "just right" iri terms of their allowances for freedom 
of expression (overall mean ratirig of 3.03). the teachers also judged that 
the activities were well suited for the ability levels of the majority of 
their studerits (overall meari ratirig of 3.08). 

The firial two items related to the adaptatibris that v/ere suggested for 
each activity. Overall, 78.42% of the respondents reported that the adaptations 
were helpful * while less than half of them (41.94%) indicated that they had 
developed other adaptatibns for their studerits. 

The data shown iri Tables 13a and 13b clearly indicate that the teachers 
participating iri the project during the third year were very satisified with 
most of the activities contained in the J^ependent U44fig^^nd the Arts curriculum 
Iri additibri to providing one indicator of project success, these data shbu1(5 
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Cooperating Teacher Evaluations 




Body in Motion 
Body La 
Bodyji 
Box Bod: 
Bridges 
Career's 
Career Collage 
Chalk Board 
Chalk' liance ^ 
Circle of FriefiW 
Class Song 
Clay Ftute 
Clay lUgain; Sam 
Coinings and Goin' 
Cditipany s Coming 
lER|c*rov 



Table i3b (eont1ntied) • 




Disco Beat 
Bress Rehearsal 



Explore Ysurself 



Faces 

Facts and Places 
Facts in Foll( 



Feel the Beat 



Fliii Flam 

Flip mtt : 
Grocery Sasket Upset 



fielldj Body 



Hdinan- 
ERIC y^, 



4 


5.00 


5.00 • 


5.00 


3,00. 


3.00 


'•8 ' 


3.37 


312 


3.3? 


2.87' 


,3.00 


4 


3.00 


3.00' 


' 3.50 


3.25 ' 


3.00 


4 


- 4.75 


4.25 


4.50 


3.25 


m 


3 • 


3.60 


4.70 


4.09 


, 2.60 


- 3.00 


4 


3.75 


.3.50 


3.75 


2.75 


3.00 


1 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 




2.09 


5 


m 


4.20 


4.20 


3.' 00 


3.00 


6 


' 4.^0 


4.50 


•4.50 


.2.69 


3.09 


7 


4.0.0 


4.00 


4.00 


3.00 


3.14 


2 


4.00 


4.00 


4.50 


3.50 


2.50 




■ 4.25 


4.50 


4.75 


2.75 


3.00 


3 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


3.33 


2.00 


6 


3.83 


3.00 


3.33 


2.'66 


3.00 


5 


4.20 


4.20 


4.00 


3.00 


3.00 


1 


5; 09 


4.00 


4.00 


3,00 


3.00 


2 


3.09 


4.00 


'3;'50 


3.50 


3.00 


6 


3.80 


4.30 


4.10 


2.60 


3.10 


5 


3.60 


2.00 


'3.00 


2.20 


2.80 


5 


3.20 




3.29 


3.00 


3.40 


4 


,4.25 


4.'25 


4.50' 


3.50 


2.7b' 


3 

2; 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 

4 


, 3.00 


3.50 


4.00 



3.00 


100 


50 


3.42 


.43 


60 


2.50 


100 


0 


3.00 


67 


■ 67 


2.60 


100 


100 


• 3.25 


50 


50 


2.00 


100 


0 


3.00 


80 


20 


3.16 


100 


67 


3.42 


_33 


83 


2.50 


" 100 


100 


3.25 


.75 


■ 75 


1.33 


100 


67 


2.83 


83 


60 


3.00 


100 


. 50' 


'3.00 


100 


, 9 


2.00 


m 


.0 


• 3.50 


.100 


50 


2.69 


100 


50 


4.20 


75 


25 


3.00 


75 


33 


3.60 


.67 


33 


3.50 


100 


0 
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Table 136 (eontintied) 




Activity Name 

I ai 
images 
iiiipulses 
in Name Only 



Juke 3ox Jam 

Ladies and Gentlemen - 
Let's.Hake a|ea!_^___ 
Lights, Camera,. Action! 
Listening Lines ' 



Mirror, Mirror 



Marals 
Music inJe 
Musical Signs 
fiame Game 
Nine To Five 

ERIC 



Cooperating Teacher Evaluations of tfie Arts Curriculum Activities 



Nyiiiber Please 
On the Hove 
Paint tour Space 
Pick a Winner 
Picture Perfect 
Pictiire That! ■ 
Play He " 
Positions Posted 
Potato Logo _ . .. 



Psychedelic Sign 
Push, Pull, Stop, Go 
(juick Draw HcGraw 



Sign Chiiiie 
S/O...S, 
Spotlight 
Straw iboe _ 
Takes Pore Thati He 
A. Tiny tittle Gear 

To ^'''"o°"SCue , 
ERIC 



Mean Rating for Item 



to 0 




N 



4.75 



3.85 
3.50 
2.33 
3.50 
3.00 
3.75 




4.59 
4.50 



4.20 
2; 33 
2;83 
3.00 
4.00 
3:66 
4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.80 
3.33 
4.00 
4.14 



3.00 
3.75 



2.88 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00. 

2.00 

3.16 

3.00 

2.50 

3.16 

2; 75 

3.33 

2.83 

I'M 

3,00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.85 

2.83 

2.66 

m 

3.00 
3.25 




3.00 
2,50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.20 
2.33 
3.83 
3.0G 
3.16 
4.00 
3.25 
3.33 
3.66 
3.00 
2.80 
3.00 
3.00 
3.42 
2.66 
2.00 
3; 16 
3^09 

3.25 



3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.80 
3.00 
2.66 
3.00 
3.67 
3.00 
3.25 
2.66 
3.15 
3.60 
2.80 
2.67 
3.00 
•3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.16 
3.00 



Mean Number of 
"Yes" Responses 




I 



Table 13b [eontinaed) 



Touch and Tell . - 
Trash Can Beautiful 
Trust or Bust 
Vieled Stranger 
Malter Hitt/s Delight 
We Are M]i 
What's My Hime? 
What's on the Menu? 
What's your Problem? 

Recipes 
Kou Are What You Eat , 
ifours and Hine 
ifdurs, Mine cr Their? 




10 





4.33 
4.33 
2.80 
4.30 
3.00 
3.25 
4.40 
4.57 
3.00 
3.60 
3.80 
4.00 



3.81 



^ 5; / N tj ^ 



4.66 
4.33 
2.40 
3.90 
4.00 
3.25 
'3.80 
4.42 
3.33 
3.20 
1.20 
4.1'j 

3.76 



4.33 
3.67 
3.00 
4.20 
3.00 
3.25 
4.00 
4.57 
3.33 
3.60 
4.20 
3.66 
4Ji 

J. 79 




Mean Jiuier of 
"y.es" Responses 



3.:i3 

2.33 
2.40 
3.30 
3.00 
3.25 
3.20 
3.00 
2.00 
2.80 
2.80 
3.00 
iOO 



V iij 0 



3.00 
3.33 
2.60. 
2.77 
3,00 
3.25 
3:50 
3.00 
3.33 
3.20 
2:60 
3.16 
2^ 

3.03 




2.33 
3:33 
3:80 
2.77 
3.00 
3.25 
2.60 



2:40 
2.80 

■3:16 
3.06 

3.08 



78.42X 



41.94^ 



prove to te useful to the project staff if and^when the activUies in the 
curriculum are revised. 

SUiTtnary arid Eonclusions 

The results of the third year project evaluation can be summarized 
as follows: ' - 

1. The students particip*ating in third year activities were generally 
classified as moderately mentally retarded ^ although mariy were 
reported to be multihandicapped and some fell into the 10 range 
thd' defines severe mrntal retardation. 

2. The attitudes of cooperating teachers toward handicapped youth in 
general and toward using arts activities for teaching career an 
life'i,kills to such youths were very positive arid showed very 

little change dUririg the period that^they used the project curriculum, 
as measured by the semantic differential techriique. These results 
are very similar to those obtained during the se'^ond year of the 
project. ^ 
3- The 5tuderit partieiparits at five of tha six sites shov/ed Iricrea s 
on most of the bfr:navibral doralns measured by iha AAMp Adaptive 
Behavior Scales . TneMack of either a comparison group or a second 

baseline data point makes it impossible to attribute thesr gafns 

__ _ ,._ _ ■ r_ _ ■ '_ ______ ^ 

to their participation in proj^t activities. 

4. The ^ooperati'nr teachers were very positive in their evaluations of 

the actvjFlti^,:? contained in he Independent Livihg and the Arts 

curriculum. They judged the written desuriptidns of the activities,. 

tr- be clearly ^nd completely described^ arid the: rated the activities 

■ 85 
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being enjoyable for their students-, useful in teachihg/reihforeing 
related objeetives, and as being approximately right in terms of, 
their ebfpp'lexi ty , allowances for freedom of expressions and ability 
levels of their studehts; 
In sum, the Inde pendent b iv lng-^d-4:fie--ftrts curriculum represents a 
useful approach for teaching critical career and life skills to handicapped 
youth and should be made available to special education teachers throughout 
■"".he country. 



Submitted by: 

Mwrerice A. Larseili Ph.D. 

Project Evaluar.br, Thi -d *ear « 

October 29, 1982 
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